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The psychotic criminal, however, makes up such a small fraction of
the total criminal population that a consideration of his mentality and
conduct might be neglected. Yet the scientific investigation of such in-
dividuals not only is important with a view to therapy and reformation,
where this is at all possible, but is valuable as a means of throwing into
focus the mental and habitual mechanisms in the more normal popula-

tion.

SOME ASPECTS OF THE TRADITIONAL TREATMENT
OF CRIMINALS
The emotional reactions of most people in a community to the criminal
are often very direct and severe. We have already noted that the high
value put upon the preservation of life, upon private property, and upon
sexual taboos in our society makes the noncriminal individual highly
sensitive to infractions of the codes by others. As the Freudian psycholo-
gists might put it, our own superego or conscience is constantly pushing
upon our strong and elemental id, our animal impulses to damage
others personally, or to deprive them of their possessions in order to
secure power, or to indulge freely in our sex urges. In other words,
there is a strong repression of impulses which we should like to express,
and, just as our own superego would punish us with the sense of shame
and guilt were we to let these impulses go, so by identification and pro-
jection operating conjointly we would punish severely those around us
who give evidence of having let their primitive urges go. As a matter of
fact, the punitive practices of so-called criminal justice are evidence of
our strong unconscious emotional reactiveness to misconduct tendencies
in ourselves as well as in others. In other words, the traditional treat-
ment of our criminal population well illustrates the culturalization of our
strong sadistic and revenge patterns.
Punitive revenge patterns in penal institutions. There is no doubt that
the usual methods of handling criminals in our jails and prisons do little
to reform them and prepare them for more adequate adjustments to life
outside when they are r'eleased. There is much evidence that the sense of
injustice, mistreatment, and the like experienced while "doing time" tends
to promote motives to seek revenge through misconduct later, when
released. The sadism of the "third degree" is self-evident. Severe prison
discipline and the "hard-boiled" attitudes and practices of prison guards
are not conducive to recovery from crime on the part of those who suffer
at their hands. The following statement from B. Glueck (1934, p. 701) is
pertinent to this discussion:
"Man accepts the demands and restrictions which living in association with others
imposes upon him not without resistance and protest and only in return for the